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ABSTRACT 

Designed to invite the senior and junior high school 
student to investigate the immediate and underlying causes of riots 
and what can be done to prevent them, the student manual of this unit 
begins with a description of the Watts riots of 1965. The student is 
encouraged to draw his own conclusions, and to determine the 
feasibility of a vatiety of proposed solutions to this problem after 
consideration of the evidence drawn from a variety of sources, 
including novels. Ultimately, the student confronts the dilemina that 
the riots pose for American values and institutions, and is asked to 
articulate his personal role in meeting this challenge. The 
suggestions in the accompanying teacher manual are considered not to 
restrict the teacher, but the goals and interests of each teacher and 
each class are held to determine the exact use of the materials. (RJ) 
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This unit presents evidence which the student can use to 
formulate his ideas as to how riots begin, what causes riots and 
what can be done to prevent riots- By examining Watts as a case 
study of riots in the Negro ghettos, the student is, in essence, 
examining American society, American values, and the capacity 
of the American people and their institutions to solve difficult 
and complex problems. 

The organization of the unit is simple. Section I is a 
narrative describing the immediate incident that triggered the 
Watts riot of August, 1965- Section II presents evidence which 
suggests various underlying causes of the riots from which the 
student is encouraged to draw his own conclusions. The adequacy 
of the wide ranging responses to the riots and the probability 
of implementing these responses are the concerns of Section III. 
In Section IV the student is encouraged to ponder his own role 
in preventing future riots, in meeting the challenge presented 
by Watts. 

The suggestions in this manual are not meant to tie the 
teacher's hands. The goals and interests of each teacher and 
each class will ultimately determine the use of these articles. 
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SECTION I 
WHAT HAPPENED? 



The first section describes the immediate incident, the spark 
that set off the powder keg that was Watts. This narrative may- 
catch the student’s interest and provoke him to ask wby a simple 
traffic arrest turned into a riot which was characterized by 
the manifesto "Burn, Baby, Burn!" and which resulted in excessive 
human tragedy and property damage. 

The first eight selections provide a blow by blow account 
of the incident that led to the rioting, and may give the student 
some insight into the mood of Watts on the eve of the riots. The 
selections revealing the crowd’s abrupt change from humorous 
appreciation of the arrest of a drunk (#1) to fanatical shouting 
of "Burn, Baby, Burn!" (#8) , the interaction between Marquette 
Frye and his mother (#2), and the double mistake that Mrs. Frye 
and Joyce Gaines were pregnant (#4 and #6) may lead students to 
ask questions as to the frame of reference of the people who 
gathered at the scene of the arrest. The teacher might ask the 
students to compare the accounts of the police with those of 
the Fryes (#3 and #4) , the statements of the police with those 
of Joyce Gaines and Jimmy Lee Ticey (# 5 “# 7 )« In what specific 
ways did the accounts differ? A discussion of the contrasting 
attitudes of the residents of Watts and the police could lead 
to a consideration of the role of individual and crowd behavior 
in an historical moment. How would the students evaluate the 
decisions made by the officers in charge (#5 and #8)? At this 
point the students could be asked to write an essay based on 
research in the library describing the incident that triggered 
some other riot, comparing and ' contrasting this with the arrest 
of the Fryes. The students could also be asked to write a para- 
graph giving their opinion as to what caused the Watts riot. 

Answers might range from such simple ones as "The arrest of Mar- 
quette Frye," "Joyce Gaines spit at a cop," or "It was so hot 
that people got mad and started throwing things," to those that 
look beyond the immediate incident. Reading several student re- 
plies to the whole class could stimulate a discussion of the dif- 
ferences between immediate and underlying causes and prepare the 
student for further examination of what caused the riots in Section 
II. 



The statistics revealing human casualties and property damage 
(#9) are included since they provide graphic evidence of what hap- 
pened in the Watts rioting, what resulted from the manifesto 
"Burn, Baby, Burn!" To heighten the drama, some teachers may 
want to illustrate specific incidents which occur during a riot. 

This could be done by opaque or overhead projection of riot scenes. 
The July and August, 1967, issues of Life and Newsweek contain 
excellent photographs which could be used for this purpose. 

The selections in this Section might best be read as an assign- 
ment in preparation for one class day of discussion. In groups 
with low reading ability, the Section could be divided into one 
assignment on the arrest of the Fryes (#l-#4) and one on the 
’spitting' incident, the withdrawal of the police and the results 
of the riots (#5-#9)- 
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WHAT CAUSES THE RIOTS? 
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This section is the ! core 6f ' the unit 'since it is here that 
the students find evidence' throwing Some light on the social, 
psychological, economic 1 , and "political causes . of rioting. The 
material does not suggest a correct answer to what causes rioting, 
for the question is an open-ended one. However, the student is 
asked to grapple, with the historian' s task, to make judgments 
based on the sometimes conflicting evidence he finds and to arrive 
at some conclusions as to what evidence makes the most sense. 

The materials in this SOOti on are arranged to introduce the 
student to the notions of single and multiple causation in history. 
Parts A a nd B present sociological, psychological' and economic 
evidence of the multiple causes of the riots. Part C provides 
two examples of single cause explanations of Watts. It is suggested 
that 2 days be spent on'^Part A' and one day J each on Parts B and C. 

The evidence in Part A-.iS, 1 broadly Speaking, sociological^ 
and psychological'. The central questions posqd are: What is it 

like to be a Negro in a community such as Watts? Does the answer 
to this question explain 1 such; riots as the one , in Watts? . 

The graph in the introduction to this Part indicates increas- 
ing migration of Southern Negroes to the Northern cities, from 
rural to urban areas. Watts, then, is a community of rural immi- 
grants or children of rural immigrants. The selection from Richard 
Wright's Black Boy (A;l) provides some of the reasons these people 
have gone North. 'The students' might well ask the question: What 

do Richard Wright ' s friends think they will find in the North? 

The rest of the selections in this Part indicate what the Negro 
did find, not the ''promised land' 1 but frustration and despair, a 
variety of discrimination far more subtle "but equally as damaging 
as that experienced in life’ '"down home." 

In white America to be black in the north means having 
experiences like Claude Brown's day in court with his father (A, 2), 
being denied the right to be a man, to be somebody. The " invisi- 
bility' experienced' 1 by lir. Brown in court raises the question of 
a man's self-image when a society tells him he "ain't, nuthin or 
nobody." Students might be asked to determine , the relationship 
between such experiences as this and Grandpa Brown' s attitude 
towards himself and his color (A, 5). This dilemma of identity 
and self-image is apparent in Claude's mother's advice that Pimp 
had better know his place 1 hhd hot aim too high (A, 3) and in 
George Baxter 's eb^erienees i; in l the ! 'garmeht ceuter .in* New York 
City ( A ,4) . To ■ what ■ extent 1 are our expectations and views of our- 
selves determined by what others think and' expect of us. ; Dick 
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Gregory said "I've got to be a colored, funny man, not a funny, 
colored man" (A, 6). Does his resolution of this identity crisis 
save him from the self hatred with which Grandpa Brown must live? 

The real experiences of the Horace Bakers (A, 7) and the fic- 
tional experiences of the family in Raisin in the Sun (A, 3) provide 
evidence of another facet of being black in'wiii'be America. These 
two families have earned the money to move out of the ghetto and 
they are frustrated in their attempts to leave the slums by yet 
another implication that the Negro in North should "know his place." 
The frustration of discrimination in housing, both blatant as 
in Polcroft Borough (A, 7) and subtle as in Raisin in the Sun (A, 8), 
is added to the frustration of the identity dilemma revealed in 
the preceding selections. 

The selection from James Baldwin (A, 9) (readers with less 
ability might omit the first paragraph) raises a basic question: 

If being black in white America means being discriminated against 
and being made to play an inferior role ? why is this so? Why has 
white America condemned the Negro to this position? What is the 
"nameless fear" motivating the white man's actions? 

Griffin's story of his white driver (A, 10), the item on 
Moynihan's study (A, 11), and Roy Wilkins' comments throw some 
light on Baldwin's questions and go on to raise related questions. 
Griffin's experience and Moynihan's analysis reveal the complex 
relationship between the facts of Negro sex and family life and 
white attitudes towards the Negro's sex and family life. Which 
is cause and which is effect? In this context, the students might 
re-examine Baldwin's remark that the ultimate question is "Would 
j / J ' you let your sister marry one?" Griffin's white driver sees him 
as something less than a human being. Students might explore the 
relationship between this man' s attitudes and the white attitudes 
expressed in Brown's courtroom scene (A, 2) and in George Baxter's 
experience dowiitown (A, 4). This might lead to a discussion of 
such questions as: Are the actions of Negroes determined by the 

attitudes and actions of whites? To what extent is the "Negro 
problem" really a white problem? Would Moynihan's work have been 
more valuable in understanding the causes of the riots if he had 
studied the determinants of white behavior rather than or in 
addition to the determinants of Negro behavior? 

Finally, students might consider whether Moynihan's histori- 
cal explanation of the present instability of the Negro family 
contradicts Roy Wilkins' (A, 12) mention of the Negro in American 
history? According to Wilkins, what is wrong with the white 
man' s view of the Negro? 

Part B presents evidence that enables the student to con- 
sider poverty and unemployment as causes of rioting. The docu- 
ment in the introduction asks students to consider the economic 
conditions under which Negroes live in the city ghettos, Dis- 
cussion of Part B might begin with questions that raise the issue 
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of the relation between rioting and poverty: ...Would Qharlie Smith 
riot if he did not see., others riding around in ;hew cars and living 
in big houses? Does Charlie Smith have more or l^&B-to lose than 
the pioneers who walked. across a continent’ 'in barefoot poverty? 

Is rioting an acceptable or understandable ' reaction on Charlie’s 
part? ■ •• •. 4 V *'.; r v . V’ ' 

^ ’ i. * '* ' ’ * * * 4 

The graphs .(6,1) supply evidence Of unemployment and dis- 
crimination in jobs and housing. • Students will notice that un- 
employment rates are higher for non-white, high school graduates 
than for white dropouts , that white ^drppouts earn more money 
than non-white high school graduate s , - and that a greater per- 
centage of non-whites who earn $3 ,000-"$$:,999 a year live in sub- 
standard housing than whites who earn less than $3,000 a year. 

The student may want to inquire into the causes of these condi- 
tions. Do Negroes making $4,999 a year want to live in the 
slums? Why do Negro high school graduates earn less than white 
dropouts? Is it worthwhile for non-whiteS to stay in school? 

In attempting to define the relationship between economic 
conditions and rioting, students will find in that section of 
McCone Commission Report concerned with the disadvantaged con- 
sumer and living conditions in South Central Los Angeles (B ,2) 
evidence of lawlessness and "violence” done to Watts residents 
by local entrepreneurs and absentee; landlords. This report re- 
veals that discrimination in transportation has led to physical 
as well as emotional alienation of the slums. Evidence of welfare 
poverty in the ghetto is supplied in the narrative about Bucky 
(B,5) and in the interview with a resident of Harlem (B,4), and 
Bucky 's mother may be compared with the woman described by the 
man from Harlem. In the light of these two selections reappraisal 
of the evidence discussed in Moynihan Report (A, 9) may prove . 
worthwhile . 

C 

Kenneth Clark stated that rioting is the way in which resi- 
dents of the ghetto believe they can change their lives (B,5). 

This "suicide" theory might be related to Charlie Smith’s allega- 
tion in the introduction to Part B. 

Part C deals with three explanations of the riots: lawless- 

ness created by the civil rights movement, outside organizers 
and conspirators, and police brutality. The first two explana^ 
tions depend, in large measure, on the single cause theory of 
history. The commentator in the National Review (C,l), discounting 
poverty and frustration, maintained that Dr. King and his civil 
rights movement are guilty of causing the riots. This thesis 
that the preachers of civil disobedience have destroyed internal 
order in a quest for justice might well lead to spin off reading 
and discussion of the meaning and significance of civil disobed- 
ience , order and justice. The article from American Opinion 
(C,2) provides an excellent opportunity to discuss the single 
cause , conspiracy theory of history. Just as some historians 
have found a bankers' plot behind World War I and a Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt plot behind World War II, the author of this 




selection believe a Communist "Organization" is behind the riots. 
The view of poverty expressed in the National Review article and 
American Opinion* s contention tha.t the flo immirn at a have made Negroe 
believe that they are "exploited and victims of unjust laws" can 
be compared with evidence presented in Parts A and B of this sec- 
tion. In fact, at this point, students will have to reexamine 
the conclusions they have reached based on evidence suggested in 
Parts A and B and subject their theories to ,the evidence presented 
in the articles from the National Review and American Opinion . 

The interview with Chief barker (C,a) reiterates the views 
presented in National Review and American Opinion articles and 
acts as transitional material in raising the i s sue of police bru- 
tality as a cause of the riots. Parker, the National Review . 
American Opinion , and the Los Angeles policeman (0,5.) maintain 
that police brutality is a fiction. The statement by an ex-gang 
leader in Watts (C,8) and the selection from Christian Century 
(C,7) supply evidence of police maltreatment. A fruitful dis- 
cussion on the role of the police in a democratic society may de- 
velop, based on these, selections and on the student’s considera- 
tion of their own views of and experiences with the police. 

— Finally, as Margaret Mead points out, whether police brutality 
or maltreatment are fact or fiction, poor relations between a 
community and officers of the law breed friction (C,6). .The 
teacher might conclude by asking if this friction is the cause or 
a cause of rioting, thus bringing the discussion back to the con- 
xlict between single and multiple theories of causation in history 



SECTION III 

1 . " 1 m r mm < 

* y. ... ■ . 1 cl,-, 

" THE RESPONSES 



This section moves from an* examination of the causes of riots 
to a consideration df • what -can be done to prevent them. It pre- 
sents plans, theories, philosophies, laws, and programs emanating 
from a variety of sources;, governments, Negro leaders, and social 
scientists. Part A suggests measures which emphasize the main- 
tenance and strengthening of law and order. Part B provides a 
wide range of responses from .Negro leaders, and Part C presents 
economic remedies stemming v from the notion that rioting is basi- 
cally caused by poverty. The relative length of the material sug- 
gests that 1 day each be spent on A and C and 2 days on B. 

An investigation of the wide range of responses to the riots 
may provide the student with the material on which he can draw to 
formulate his own answer to the question asked in the next Sec- 
tion: Can we expect riots everiv year? The student can be en- 

couraged to approach this ; question by being asked to evaluate the 
adequacy of the responses,, taken individually and/or in combina- 
tion, in the light of the causes suggested in Section II. Each 
proposal should be- juxtaposed against all the others to discover 
the weaknesses in each. -Then, using his knowledge of the values 
of American society and considering the conflicts among the re- 
sponses, the student can weigh both the adequacy and probability 
of implementing the various 'solutions suggested. 

In addition, a Study of the responses to the riots provides 
another point of reference from which to view the causes of the 
riots, for the way America has reacted to Watts may well be the 
all important variable in arriving at an answer to the question: 
Why Watts? Certainly, each American's theory of the cause or 
causes of the riot.i governs the nature of the solution as he 
would choose. . ' 

One of the most immediate responses to the riots has been 
a call for more power for police and law enforcement agencies, 
and Part A provides evidence of the nature of, this response. 

Will more powerful police, more stringent > punishment for rioters, 
and better law enforcement prevent riots? 

Chief Parker's statement (A,l) and Mayor Maier's response 
to the riots in Milwaukee (A, 20 might well be contrasted with 
the comment put forward by Robert Kennedy (A, 4). When Parker 
discussed law enforcement , was he referring to the laws about 
which Kennedy was concerned?' i- An important factor in considering 
the "better laws" response to the riots is "which laws"? ‘ The 
selection on the anti-riot bill (A, 3) ’not-* only presents posi- 
tions for and against the Milwaukee and Parker approach on a 
national level but also raises a problem of definition: What is 

meant by the clause in 1 the bill "incite a riot"? Does a speech 
against local government officials incite a riot? The teacher 
may want to look ahead to Part B and use phrases from H. Rap 
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Brown (B,ll) as an example, for Brown was charged with inciting 
a riot on the basis of statement sr made in Cambridge, Maryland 
in 'the ■ Bummer of : -1967*^.?" ~ 

The.: various approaches taken-by the leaders of Negro organi- 
zations are, 1 presented in Fart Bj u . those adopted by Martin Luther 
King , . by the Black Muslims , . and by Black Power advocates. The 
conflicting views presented may well provoke students to raise 
questions about,; divisions withinothe ranks, of Negro leadership. 
These vque siione,: ay be •> encouraged ; if • > the teacher asks student s 
to determine to whom each of the .Negro leaders .is talking, for 
Martin Luther King’. s non-violence.: seeks - to, motivate the conscience 
of the white (B^3 and B^4) while Elijah l^ammad's position at- 
tempts ; to showvthe Negro.,, in his true * black identity (B.,7). The 
views of the men presented in this Part can be continually played 
one against the other, to .reveal: the inadequacies each would find 
in the re sponse s of the others . •; /. x : ‘J 



' -i.il 






/. The selections discussing Mart in . Luther King’ s. activities 
begin .With a relatively successful example of his doctrine of 
non-violence and peaceful demonstx ation , the 1965 march on Wash- 
ington. (B,l). and the 1964 >Qivil Bights Bill (B, 2) * These two - 
selections , - as. welbns Br . Clark’ s comments on King 1 s philosophy 
.(B,S) might be -..juxtaposed* against the reports of King’s attempts 
to , end housing -idiscrimination outside Chicago i.(B ,4 and >B , 5 ) and 
the i comments of Negro participants in the Chicago and Watts > 
riots (B,6). Can Xingis marches influence the hecklers in- ; .' 
Chicago? Another relevant question might be: To what extent 

and in what -way are 'king’ s activities responsible for the vio- 
lence of the. young men in Chicago and Watts? This question re- 
fers .students?; back j td the ; allegation that the civil rights move- 
ment -and Ir* King ’ s . phi lo s ophy are the cause of the rioting 
""-I, C^*4 ; ‘ “ v ' " ' ' ' * ' ' 
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The selections on the Black Muslims (III, B 7 and' 85 es- :< v • 
pecially the assertion by Floyd Saks that Elijah Muhammad has ___ 
given the black his jidentity and 'mar^iood,/ provide an obvious 
opportunity to; have //student to Section ;II and indicate a ■ 

with Which suggested causes, of Rioting. /the solutions, of the Black 

.the imslims want provides • 

evidence of - the separatism and cm j e ct ion of -Ameri ca involved in 
the Black Muslim movement. This list may also be held up against 
: Baldwin ’.n contention that i- dike .Ait : /or nCt ,A black and white 
Americana lean , tonly -find theiri identities together .( Ill, ’B ,9>. ^ 
The,sa-;Qomplax and subtle ;,Cionc©pts ..might be explored by asking - 
students rate (compare King ? sAview,;of. - the - white' 1 world with ■; that/- ny . ' 
held : by Floyd Saks /er-d ^ Eli jahi Muhammad sv 5 King believes : that; the 
white/ mail chan a conscience to which -he- can appeal 1 while Saks ■ aA :: 
speaks of :the: /’whiie .devil 4^; , A Tlikld A-..-/ . 

p. (, a p'i'P; *'i p, yci £>:’]. 1 > .• ') B • $ *3 3 i' . L- • !. I *1 ' •/ 't'ljx X. . 4 -• : • 1 1 

/> :- -i ; vThe selections, referring tQ> Black Power not ; only indicate 
how< difficult it: is to determine the; meaning of- that phrase • but: 
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also provide students with a sense of the "charisma" of the slogan. 
Why does the slogan Black* Power .have such dynamic' appeal? A com- 
parison of Carmichael.’ s definition of Black Power (B,10), the 
speeches of Black Power advocate fl. Rap Brown (B , 11) and T he Hew 
York Times report-of -the 1967 Black Power Conference (B, 12) may 
suggest questions such as: Does Black Power imply working with- 

in American society or outside it? Is it a message of action or 
anarchy? Is Black Power aimfed at breaking laws or making laws 
to change society? How does the Black Power approach compare 
with the approaches of Dr. King and the Black Muslims? 

The last selection in* Part B provides some indication as to 
the reaction of fte’groes to the various responses of the leaders. 
Students should be encouraged to seek other evidence along these 
lines, since this chart is certainly an important barometer of 
the mood of the Negro community. If most Negroes approve of 
King's nonviolent approach, why the riots? 

In Part C the student is asked to consider two proposals 
aimed at eliminating poverty in the United States. The first, 
the Freedom Budget, is essentially a method by which prerent 
governmental antipoverty and welfare programs could be vastly 
expanded. The second and more revolutionary idea is that of a 
guaranteed income for all. In weighing these programs, the 
student might evaluate the probability of Americans being willing 
to take up the burdens or make the changes in values implicit 
in these proposals. 

The item from Time reports the Federal government's response 
to Watts (0,1). The selections on the Freedom Budget (C, 2 and 3) 
present the argument that America is wealthy enough to eliminate 
virtually all poverty by 1975- The graphs used to convey this 
point are somewhat complex. Therefore, the teacher may want to 
ask some specific questions to point up the proposal's implica- 
tions, such as: Do you think most Americans would choose a tax 

cut because of increasing prosperity or apt to keep the tax rate 
constant in order to end poverty? 

Saul Alinsky and the National Review criticized governmental 
programs and the Freedom Budget from opposite ends of the poli- 
tical spectrum. Speaking from the left, Alinsky maintained that 
the only way to end poverty is to organize the poor. From the 
right, the National Review opposed the contention that poverty 
can be eliminated by government spending, maintaining that the 
poor are poor because they want to be and that the best way to * 
eliminate poverty is to make being poor a terrible experience. 

Alinsky' s contention that the poor must build a militant, 
organized, power base of their own to demand, rather than accept, 
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programs from the government might he compared with the^ philoso- 
phies of the Black Power advocates. What do people derive from 
being members of an organization which is fighting for its de- 
mands? The argument presented in the National Review might be 
related to the selections discussing poverty and riots 

The whole concept of "welfarism" as a cause of and a re- 
sponse to the riots could be examined in light of the proposal, 
for a guaranteed income ( 0 , 6 ) by referring to Section II, speci- 
fically to Bucky's story (II,B,j) end to the comments of the 
man from Harlem (II,B,0.. Would a guaranteed income allow the 
poor self-respect in the present system of American values* 
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* SECTION IV 
A LONG, HOT CENTURY? 



In this section, the student finds himself caught in a di- 
lemma. The item from Time illustrates the awful toll of rioting 
and makes the prospect of continued rioting a horrifying thought. 
It is apt to elicit the response that this must not he allowed 
to continue. At the same time the student is aware of the com- 
plexity of the causes of the riots and the inadequacy, in light 
of American values, of the proposed solutions to the riots. 

The news story reporting on Watts 2 years later (#1), the 
opinion polls from Newsweek (#2) , and the editorial from The New 
York Times (#3) invite the student to grapple with the signifi- 
cance and consequences of this dilemma. What does this dilemma 
tell the student about American society? What does it tell 
him about the nature of man and the phenomena of man operating 
in time? Most important, .what does it tell him about himself 
and his personal role in meeting the challenge of the riots. 
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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN EDITION 



This unit was prepared by the Committee on the Study of History, 
Amherst College, under contract with the United States Office of Education. 
It is one of a number of units prepared by the Amherst Project, and was 
designed to be used either in series with other units from the Project 
or independently, in conjunction with other materials. While the units 
were geared initially for college-preparatory students at the high 
school level, experiments with them by the Amherst Project suggest the 
adaptability of many of them, either wholly or in part, for a considerable 
range of age and ability levels, as well as in a number of different kinds 
of courses. 

The units have been used experimentally in selected schools 
throughout the country, in a wide range of teaching/learning situations. 

The results of those experiments will be incorporated in the Pinal 
Report of the Project on Cooperative Research grant H-168, which will be 
distributed through ERIC. 

Except in one respect, the unit reproduced here is the same as the 
experimental unit prepared and tried out by the Prolect. The single 
exception is the removal of excerpted articles which originally appeared 
elsewhere and are under copyright. While the Project received special, 
permission from authors and publishers to use these materials in its 
experimental edition, the original copyright remains in force, and the 
Project cannot put such materials in the public domain. They have been 
replaced in the present edition by bracketed summaries, and full biblio- 
graphical references have been included in order that the reader may find 
the material in the original. 

This unit was initially prepared in the summer of 1967. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is a unit about riots in America of the nineteen-sixties. The 
Watts riot of August, 1965, has been chosen as an example of the death 
and destruction that has stalked the streets of some cities in the United 
States, but the statements and observations in the following pages apply 
equally well to the Chicago riots of 1966, the Detroit riots of 1967, the 
riots in the small New York community of Nyack, and, perhaps, to the 
riots in your own village, town or city. 

You will be asked to consider how riots begin, what causes them and 
how we may bring an end to rioting. The selections in this unit will 
supply you with a variety of answers to all of these questions, but these 



answers often contradict one another, and, since there is no one answer 
on which all authorities agree, you will have to formulate your own con- 
clusions and be your own authority . 

The riots of the sixties have caused tremendous damage to life and 
property, they have dimmed the American image in other lands, they have 
increased ill feeling among various groups in this country. But, perhaps 
most importantly, the riots of the sixties challenge every American to 
understand and to act. This is the challenge you must meet in the follow 
ing pages. 




SECTION I 



WHAT HAPPENED? 



How does a riot start? What happens when men, women and children 
roam the streets looting and fighting, when an ordinary summer day explodes 
into a moment of history? Prom August 11 until August IS, 19&5* during 
an unprecedented ten-day heat wave, the Watts area of Los Angeles was an 
inferno of destruction and death. When the flames dis x down, Governor 
Brown of California appointed a committee of experts and prominent citizens, 
headed by John IfcCone, a former chief of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), to investigate the causes of the riots and suggest solutions. The 
report of this committee, known as the IfcCone Commission Report, provides 
evidence of what happened in Watts, jftnother description of the riots was 
written b y Jerry Cohen and William Murphy based on personal interviews 
conducted with rioters, policemen, and eyewitnesses as well as on their 
reading of the MsCone Report. The account that follows is drawn primarily 
from these two sources. 



1. On August 11, 1965 Marquette Frye, driving his mother's automobile 

along Avalon Boulevard, was stopped for speeding. The only other passenger 

1 

in the car was Ronald Frye, Marquette's half-brother. 

/This passage relates how Officer Lee MLnikus efficiently, 
yet politely by all accounts, ’arrested Marquette Frye for 
drunken driving./ 



2. Mrs. Frye, Marquette's mother, lived nearby and someone had came to 



1 Jerry Cohen and William S. Murphy, Burn Baby Burn! The I^sAngeles 
Race Riot, August, 1965 (E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York, 1966), 29-30. 
(Abridged from the Book BURN, BABY, BURN by Jerry Cohen and William S. 
Murphy. Copyright c 1966 by Jerry Cohen and William S. Murphy. Reprinted 
by permission of the E.P, Dutton & Co., Inc. ) 
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tell her what was happening. At this point, she appeared at the scene 

2 

of* the arrest to claim her car and speak with her sons. 

^This selection describes the conversation between Frye and 
his mother. Frye claims he is not drunk; his mother claims 
he is and urges that he go with the police./ 



3. From the viewpoint of the police, Mrs. Frye's conversation with her 

3 

son was followed by the events described below: 

Suddenly Marquette Frye started screaming obscenities, pushed 
his mother aside, yelled that he refused to be arrested and that 
the officers would have to kill him to take him to .jail* The 
patrolman concluded Marquette Frye should be taken into physical 
custody. 

Patrolman Minikus attempted to take physical custody of 
Marquette Frye by taking hold of his arm. Marquette Frye pulled 
away and swung his fist at Patrolman Minikus who deflected the 
blow with his arm. The gathering spectators began to mill around. . . . 

Patrolman Wilson went to the aid of Patrolman Minikus, who was 
being hindered by Ronald Frye, and jabbed Ronald Frye in the stomach 
with a baton once or twice in an attempt to deter him. When he 
attempted to subdue Marquette Frye, Marquette grabbed the baton. 
Patrolman Wilson wrenched his baton from the grasp of Marquette 
Frye and swung it, trying to hit him across the shoulders. 

Marquette Frye moved and the blow hit him on the forehead, breaking? 
the skin and causing a contusion. Patrolmen Lewis and Bennett were 
occupied in controlling the crowd. About this time California 
Highway Patrolman Veale J. Fonville arrived on his motorcycle, and 
he assisted the other patrolmen. 

While Marquette Frye was the object of the arresting patrolmen, 
Ronald Frye and Mrs. Rena Frye, although warned by the patrolmen not 
to interfere, attempted to pull the patrolmen away from Marquette 
Frye. Mrs. Frye jumped on the back of first one and then another 
patrolman during the struggle and Ronald tried to strike patrolman 
Lewis, The uniform shirt of Patrolman Minikus was torn from his 
back. Mrs. Frye and Ronald Frye were then placed under physical 
arrest, as was Marquette Frye. Each of the Frye's was handcuffed, 
hands behind back. Marquette Frye was shoved into the right front 



2 I!ii<i., 33. 

^ Transcripts . Depositions . Consultant Reports and Selected Docqmenls 
of the Governor 1 s Commission on the Los Angeles Riots (Governor's Commission 
on the Los Angeles Riots, Los Angeles, 19&5), 9-12. (Hereinafter referred 

to as Ms Cone Commission Report . ) 
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seat of the California Highway Patrol transportation vehicle. 

Mrs. Frye was placed in the middle and Ronald Frye on the right-hand 
side of the rear seat of the same vehicle. 

About that time Patrolman Leonard W. ffoore of the California 
Highway Patrol arrived on the scene in his patrol car • He observed 
approximately 300 people in the vicinity. He alighted from his 
vehicle and held a shotgun at port arms position across the street 
from the patrol car of Patrolman Bennett. The arrested persons were 
being placed in the patrol car at that time and the people who had 
been standing on either side of the street appeared to be advancing 
toward the patrol vehicle containing the arrested persons. Other 
CHP officers arrived about that time as did six officers of the 
Los Angeles Police Department. 

There was some yelling of "brutality" from the crowd when 
patrolmen thwarted efforts of Marquette Frye to get out of the 
patrol vehicle before the arrestees were driven away. His feet were 
pushed back Into the car on one occasion by what the patrolman 
described as a "shove," and described by a few of the spectators as 
a "kick." In any event, the crowd became more "vocal as the arrestees 
were being removed. .... 



4 . The Fryes, in an interview with Ebony magazine, told their story of 

what happened after Mrs. Frye’s arrival at the scene of the arrests^ 

^The interview states that there was no violence until the 
police "accosted" Mrs. Frye. Marquette Frye went to his 
mother’s aid and was, in turn, struck by the police. Because 
Mrs. Frye was wearing a shift, the crowd thought a pregnant 
woman was being hit./ 



5 . Having secured the three Fryes in the police cars, the officers 

5 

attempted to leave. The police explained what followed. 

Sergeant Nicholson directed the patrolmen to prepare for 
departure and the crowd remained back of the curbing as the motor- 
cycle patro lme n started to move away, riding in pairs, side by side 
from the curbing on Avalon Boulevard where the motorcycles had been 
parked. Sergeant Nicholson and Patrolman Gale R. Gilbert were at 
the end of the column. Sergeant Nicholson erave the signal for the 
patrolmen to depart. 

At that time patrolmen observed some women along the curbing, 
shouting obscenities at the law enforcement officers. Sergeant 
Nicholson and Patrolman Gilbert observed a female Negro step 



^Louie Robinson, ”. . . If They Hadn’t Kicked that Man," Ebony. Oct. 
1965, 117. 

^MsCone Commission Report . II, 16=17. 
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between two shouting Negroes, at the front of the crowd, and expec- 
torate at Patro lman Harry J. Taylor and James D. Vaughn as they 
rolled away on their motorcy&les. 

Patrolman Vaughn thought he felt the spittum strike his shirt, 
butoontinued on in the column of patrolmen. Officer Gilbert jumped 
off his motorcycle and reached for the female who had expectorated. 
Sergeant Nicholson radioed for the patrolmen proceeding from the scene 
to return immediately. This call was broadcast at 7s 31 p.m. Patrolmen 
Vaughn, Taylor and others responded. Sergeant Nicholson then went to 
the aid of Patrolman Gilbert who was holding the accused female by 
the arm. 

A large male Negro held this female by her other arm. Sergeant 
Nicholson states the male Negro was trying to pull the female from 
the grasp of Gilbert and at the same time was shouting, "Come on, 
let's get them." The crowd surged around the two patrolmen who were 
attempting to take custody of the female. Sergeant Nicholson managed 
to separate the male Negro and the female Negro and he pushed the 
male Negro to the street where Patrolman Wallin and a I^s Aigeles 
police officer handcuffed him. Patrolman Gilbert states several 
Negroes in the crowd tried to pull the female from his grasp. 

Several highway patrolmen and LAPD (Los Angeles Police Department ) 
officers came to his assistance, pushed the crowd back, allowing 
Patrolman Gilbert and others to take the female, against her 
resistance, to the middle of the street where she was handcuffed by 
an LAPD officer. The female Negro was arrested for battery against 
Patrolman Vaughn (Section 242b, California Penal Code) and removed 
from the scene by police officers to their 77th St. Station. The 
charge against her was filed by Patrolman Vaughn. . . . 



6. The "female Negro" referred to by the police was Miss Joyce Ann 
Gaines, a lady barber. She told her story in an interview with Cohen and 
Murphy: 

/This interview relates how Miss Gaines attempted to leave the 
crowd to return to her business but was grabbed by a number of 
policemen. She immediately became the object of a tug-of-war 
between the crowd and the police. Her barber smock led the 
crowd to believe that she was pregnant^/ 



7. Mr* Jimmy Lee Ticey, referred to by the police as "the large male 

7 

Negro" made his statement to the M3Cone Commission: 



£ 

Jerry Cohen and William S. Murphy, Burn Babv Burn 1 . 57-59. 
^ MsCone Commission Report . II, 18-19. 
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The male Negro who was separated from her /Joyce Gaines/ in the 
crowd was Jimmy Lee Ticey, age 31 » of $518 Grape Street, Los Angeles. 
He observed a highway patrolman proceeding north on Avalon Boulevard 
on a motorcycle, with siren in operation. Mr. Ticey left his place 
of employment at 126th Street and Avalon Blvd., following the patrol- 
man ’’to see what had happened. " He arrived as the tow truck was 
hooking up to the Frye's Buick to remove it. The Fryes were seated 
in the patrol vehicle. Mr. Ticey asked various questions of patrol- 
men concerning their activities, and stood in the crowd. 

He states he was not encouraging the crowd to riot, but was 
merely waving to a Los Angeles police officer that he knew, requesting 
that officer to come to his side where a woman was being taken into 
custody by other officers. Mr. Ticey claims an officer standing near 
him took him into custody. He was subsequently identified by LAPD 
officer William Davis as an acquaintance, and was transported to 77th 
Street Station, LAPD, where he was held for a time that evening, and 
then released without having a charge filed against, him. > • • • 



8. 3he police reported what happened after they placed Joyce Gaines and 

g 

Jimmy Lee ®icey under arrest: 

/This selection describes the difficulty of the police in 
leaving the area. The crowd became more violent? bottles and 
beer cans were thrown at the departing^ police cars and a 
young Negro yelled "Burn, baby, burn.^/ 



9. The 
property 



riots that began on August 11 lasted seven days. The human and 



damage was summarized in the Report of the NhCone Commission: 



.9 



The Grim Statistics 

The final statistics are staggering. There were 34 persons 
killed and 1,032 reported injuries, including 90 Lds Angeles 
police officers, 136 firemen, 10 national guardsmen, 23 persons, 
from other governmental agencies, and 773 civilians. 118 of the 
injuries resulted from gunshot wounds. Of the 34 killed, one was 
a fireman, one was a deputy sheriff, a^i one a Long Beach policeman. 

In the weeks following the riots. Coroner's Inquests were 
held regarding thirty-two of the deaths. The Coroner's jury ruled 
that twenty-six of the deaths were justifiable homicide, five were 
homicidal, and one was accidental. Of those ruled justifiable 
homicide, the jury found that death was caused in sixteen instances 
by officers of the Los Angeles Police Department and in seven 
instances by the National Guard. 



** Jerry Cohen and William S. Murphy, Burn Baby Burn !. 61-63. 
^ Ms Cone Commission Report . I, 23*25. /Footnotes omitted^ 
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It has been estimated that the loss of property attributable 
to the riots was over $40 million* Mare than 600 buildings were 
damaged by burning and looting. Of this number, more than 200 were 
totally destroyed by fire. The rioters concentrated primarily on 
food markets, liquor stores, furniture stores, clothing stores, 
department stores, and pawn shops. Arson arrests numbered 27 and 
10 arson complaints were filed, a relatively small nunber consider- 
ing that fire department officials say that all of the fires were 
incendiary in origin. Between 2,000 and 3,000 fire alarms were 
recorded during the riot, 1,000 of these between 7s 00 a.m. on 
Friday and 7:00 a.m, on Saturday. We note with interest that no 
residences were deliberately burned, that damage to schools, libraries, 
churches and public buildings were minimal, and that certain types 
of business establishments, notably service stations and automobile 
dealers, were for the most part unharmed. 

There were 3,433 adults arrested, 71$ for burglary and theft. 

The number of iuveniles arrested was 514, 31$ for burglary and 
theft. Of the adults arrested, 1,232 had never been arrested before; 
1,164 had a "minor "criminal record (arrest only or convictions with 
sentence of 90 days or less); 1,042 with "major" criminal record 
(convictions with sentence of more than 90 days ). Of the juveniles 
arrested, 257 had never been arrested before; 212 had a "minor" 
criminal record; 43 had a "major" criminal record. Of the adults 
arrested, 2,057 were born in 16 southern states whereas the comparable 
figures for juveniles was- 131. Some of the juveniles arrested exten- 
sively damaged the top two floors of an auxiliary jail which'' had been 
opened on the Saturday of the riots. . . . 

E(jr reorganizing calendars and making special assignments, the 
Los Angeles Superior and Minicipal Courts have been able to meet 
the statutory deadlines for processing the cases of those arrested. 
Court statistics indicate that by November 26, the following dis- 
positions had been made of the 2278 felony cases filed against 
adults: 856 were found guilty; 155 were acquitted; 64 I were dis- 

posed of prior to trial, primarily by dismissal; 626 are awaiting 
trial. Of the 1133 misdemeanor cases filed, 733 were found guilty, 

81 were acquitted, 184 dismissed and 135 are awaiting trial. 

The police and Sheriff's Department have long known that many 
members of gangs, as veil as others, in the south central area 
possessed weapons and knew how to use them. However, the extent to 
which pawn shops, each one of which possessed an inventory of 
weapons, were the immediate target of looters, leads to the conclu- 
sion that a substantial number of the weapons used were stolen from 
these shops. During the riots, law enforcement officers recovered 
851 weapons. There is no evidence that the rioters made any attempt 
to steal narcotics from pharmacies in the riot area even though some 
pharmacies were looted and burned. . . . 
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SECTION II 

WHAT CAUSES THE RIOTS ? 
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As the crackling of guns and the calls of looters and the flames of 
destruction die away in Watts and in every other city of riots, the nation 
is faced with a perplexing question. What caused the riots? This section 
provides a wide variety of evidence to help you formulate an answer to 
this question. 



A. la White America 

From the graphs below, what generalizations can you make about 
shifts in the Negro Dopulation as a whole? Since Watts reflects the same 
patterns of movement of the Negro population as exist in the United States 
as a whole, what do these graphs tell you about the residents of Watts? 




‘Adapted from the U. S. Bureau of the Census 



Part A examines the underlying causes of these shifts in population and 

the effect of this migration, both on the individual and on socie ty. 

^United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, The 
Negroes in the United States . Their Economic and Soc ial Situation . Bulletin 
1511 (Government Printing Office, Washington, June, 1966), 5. 
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X. Richard Wright, in a novel based on his own life, looked back and 

commented upon a street corner conversation he and his friends held one 

o 

night in a Southern community: 

/The conversation concentrates on the meanness of whites toward 
Negroes; that going North won't help and that basically the 
white man was "just born that wa y.jy 



2. Claude Brown's mother and father came North to Harlem where Claude 

was born and grew up. In a book that has had a tremendous impact since 

its publication, Claude Brown told about the day he and his father went 

to court hoping to collect long overdue damages from a company responsible 

3 

for an accident in which Claude was hit by a bus: 

/The passage relates Claude Brown's contempt for the white 
man's justice and his disgust at his father's fear and 

ignorance*/ 

. 4 

3. Claude recalled his mother's advice to his younger brother. Pimp: 

/in this passage, Brown ridicules his mother's advice that 
Pimp should settle for a job making 50-60 dollars a week 
instead of trying to be a jet pilot*/ 



4- George Baxter was a friend of Claude's who tried working with whole- 
sale clothing manufacturers in downtown New York but quit and began 

5 

selling drugs. 

/Brown relates Baxter's fear of always being a "boy" to the 
white man. Baxter was enraged by the white man's use of "boy" 
and "girl" when referring to black men and women. This drove 
Baxter out of the garment district and into selling drugs. 7 

^Richard Wright, Black Bov . A Record of Childhood and Youth (The World 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, 1945), 69-71. (From BLACK BOY by Richard 
Wright. Copyright 1937, 1942, 1944* 1945 by Richard Wright. This material 
was contributed by Iiarper & Row, Publishers solely for experimental use in 
this project. It may not be reproduced, distributed or sold in any other form 
for any other purpose without the permission of the publisher. ) 

^Claude Brown, Manchild in the Promised Land (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1965), 93-95. 

4 lbid . . 280-281. 

5 Ibid . , 285-287. 
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